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capacity for being absorbed into a play. The progress of
civilization has made people more self-conscious; and the
picture-frame stage, as it is called, with its clear line between
the actors and the audience,, discourages the contact between
the players and the watchers which was inevitable in the
Elizabethan theatre. The contact between actors and audi-
ence in a modern theatre is more subtle. It is a kind of
delicate sympathy which demands that the actors shall be-
have as though they are members of the audience; in the
Elizabethan theatre, it was the audience who behaved, in
imagination, as though they were themselves the actors.

One of the most famous of the modern playwrights who
have used naturalism as their means of expression is John
Galsworthy. In his plays, there are very few exciting inci-
dents. He shows characters who seem familiar, talking very
much as we should expect them to talk, and resting for the
most part on the comfortable background of English middle-
class life. And yet he chooses these ordinary people and
incidents with such extraordinary powers of selection that
the futility, the inconsistency, and the cruelty which are
present in life are brought into prominence with a forceful-
ness which is often terrifying.

The scene which follows is chosen from what is perhaps
the finest of his plays. Strife, which, as its name suggests,
tells a story of industrial conflict. 'The action takes place on
February yth between the hours of noon and six in the
afternoon, close to the Trenartha Tin Plate Works, on the
borders of England and Wales, where a strike has been in
progress throughout the winter.' The play is a kind of analy-
sis of the conflict as it affects three groups of characters:
(a) John Anthony, Chairman of the firm, and David Roberts,
leader of the men; (6) the directors of the company, and the
men at the works; (c) the wives of the men with Annie